THE VICTORIANS AND AFTER i
of the medium which we associate with the works of the seventeenth century, from the small fry to the great whales x Think of the fuliginous artillery of Carlyle, the unshackled wordiness of Browning, the tidal rush of many of Dickens3s pages, and the verbiage of much of Swinburne One may suggest what is meant by one or two examples from poetry Take this from Tennyson
O that 'twere possible
After long grief and pain
To find the arms of my true love
Round me once again
Six lines follow, then
A shadow flits before me,
Not thou, but like to thee
Ah Christ, that it were possible
For one short hour to see
The souls we loved, that they might tell us
What and where they be
and compare those lines with
Oh Western wind, when wilt thou blow. That the soft ram down may ram, Christ? that my love were m my arms, And I in my bed again
Has not the fifteenth-century poet the advantage in both precision and poetic suggestion? Or contrast Tennyson's Ulysses with the few tercets from Dante, yet Tennyson is one of the most restrained Chapman, again, could do* in one speech in a play what Browning took the pages of Bishop Blougranfs Apology to achieve There are two possible reasons for this the first is indecision of thought, the second uncertainty of language As far as the first cause goes, what has
1 Excepting, always, some of the religious -controversialists, Prynne, Penn (who, however, had his moments), Muggleton, Faldo, and & dozen others And there is, of course, Blackmore, but no competent persont even in his own day, took him seriously
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